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STORY TELLING 
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‘That story telling is not entirely a lost art, 
an effective educational tool in entirely new fields, appears 
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| The importance of story telling 

| tention again and again. Miss Forbes, however, not only devotes very 
gestive chapters to the use of the story with children and youths by Ix 

| parents and teachers, but shows how to make effective use of it with | 

| especially in the field of Americanization. The principles set forth ir 

chapter are concretely explained by one or more stories excellently 

The book should be in every professional library readily aecessible t 

| rs.’’—Nierra Educational News 
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THE FACTOR CONCEPT IN 
EDUCATION’ 


members of this section, to some de- 
t least, profess to believe in a science 
iueation. I presume every one of us 
-ribes to the fundamental assumption 
| science, ‘‘that under identical condi- 
entical causes lead to identical re- 
even though we do so with crossed 
rs. knowing full well that conditions 
ire identical from one situation to 
er: that the time factor at least can 
We justify ourselves 


be twice alike. 
e qualifying remark, ‘‘identical for 
tical purposes’’ and pass on in our 
for cause and effect. 
the 
company 


educational- 
from 


Vevertheless, some of 


part 
For in the physical sci- 


soon begin to 
scientists. 
s there are many who hold that the 
n of law is absolute; that man’s con- 


trol of nature may be extended without 


just as fast as adequate data are se- 
red and proper generalizations made. 
mong us, however, are those who say very 
nkly: ‘‘The realm of mind and spirit 
ffers from the material. It is quite im- 
ssible to apply the methods and tech- 
que of the physical sciences to education 
ything more than a superficial way. 
surement has proved possible, it is true, 

t measurement of material aspects of the 


educational produet only. The vital ele- 
nts of the edueational process defy 


They are too complex, too 
r out of reach. Man can never hope to 
reasoned control of education 

will be at all comparable with his 
trol of matter and energy.’’ 


isurement. 


eye lop a 


Read at the meeting of Section Q, Education, 
' the American Association for the Advancement 
ot Science, in Cincinnati, 1923. 
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The faith of those of us who do not agree 
with this point of view is not only that 
reasoned control is as possible in education 
as in any other field of human activity, but 
also that it is to be achieved in exactly the 
same manner as in the other sciences; that 
is, through the experimental determination 
of natural laws. 

The backbone of every recognized science 
A natural law 


is a 


is the factor concept. 


statement of the relation between factors 


and effects. It expresses in mathematical 
terms the influence of each factor in pro- 
ducing some complex result. These rela- 
tions are determined in every case by ex- 
perimentation which observes the law ot 
the single variable. That is, in a complex 
all the factors but one are kept 
the 


in the one factor are measured. 


situation, 


constant, and changes produced by 
variation 
The generalized statement of these results 
isa law. Knowledge of law is easily trans- 
muted into control, within the limits of the 
law. The method of inductive science is, 
therefore, essentially analytical, and prog 
ress is made whenever in a complex experi- 
ence an factor is isolated and 
proved to be a real factor by determining 
its functional relation to the general result. 

The analytical triangle for the physical 
world is made up of matter, energy and 


That is, whenever an experi 


apparent 


conditions. 
ment is tried, the physicist analyzes the 
situation into the major factors, matter and 
energy, and a large number of minor mani 
festations of matter and energy which he 
regards as unimportant because their ef- 
fects are negligible for all practical pur- 
poses. Thus, falling bodies gain in veloc- 
ity at a 
depend upon whether the measurement is 
made in a brick house or in a frame one 
That there is something which falls, and 


rate which does not seem to 
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that its fall is most easily and precisely 
described in terms of a common cause of 
motion, namely, energy, appear to be the 
essential elements of the situation from the 
point of view of control. 


Matter 







Physical 


The Analytical 
World 


Triangle 






Observer 





Energy Conditions 


Fie. 1 


The concept of matter arises in a crude 
form very early in the experience of both 
the individual and the Observation 
of the development of consciousness in 
babies yields helpful information. The 
first stage of consciousness is, in terms of 
the famous description by James, ‘‘one 
big, booming, buzzing confusion.’’ It has 
been well said, ‘‘The first time a child sees 
the light, he is it rather than sees it, but, 
as experiences multiply, the general sen- 
sory confusion becomes resolved into parts 
and in time he comes to perceive objects as 
space-occupying, moving things, external 
to himself.’’ For a long period of time, 
movements of objects take place under con- 
ditions which are mysterious and inexpli- 
“able, but gradually the concept of cause 
and effect makes its appearance and as a 
result order emerges from chaos. 

In considering this process it is impor- 
tant to note that factor concept arises by a 
selective process. Man tends to remember 
the constant elements of experience and to 
strip off and throw away as unimportant 
the ineconstant features. A factor is, for 
this reason, always an abstraction. Thus, 
matter and energy, the philosopher points 


"ace, 
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out, are mere creations of mind: 

but two phases of one thing. Eyey 
scientists recognize that no matter ex 
apart from energy, and no energy 
seen apart from matter. Indeed. th, 
losophers in their persistent seare! 
reality point out that there is no pro 


is ¢ 


the existence of either matter or e 
apart from the consciousness which | 
them. In other words, the universe js 
single whole and the factor concept, wh; 
enables man to resolve it into parts, js 
mere convention. Reality is always large; 
more inclusive than the concepts by mea 
of which it is apprehended. For practi 

purposes, however, the concepts of matt 


Indeed 


have so great natural value that it is « 


and energy have great value. 


the poet, the philosopher or the spiritu 
leader 
their underlying unity. 

Generalizing from the 
program for the development of a sci 
would appear to be— 

(1) Selection and definition, as obj 
tively as possible, of single, pure, recurrent 
aspects of situations. 

(2) Construction of units in terms of 
definitions adopted. 

(3) Analysis of complex situations 
terms of the factors defined, observing t 
law of the single variable. 

A corollary from the last item of tly 
program would appear to be, ‘‘Compar 
only items which are truly comparable.’ 
That is, do not regard as equivalent equal 
numerical measures which are resultants o! 
combinations of different factors. 

To bring this general discussion down t 
a practical basis, let us consider specific 
data. In the physical fields, the scientists 
have reduced the fundamental aspects t 
three basic concepts—space, mass and tin 
These are, of course, not three separat 
entities, but three very different aspects of 
ways of analyzing experience. It is impos- 
sible for us to think of mass which does not 


who, unaided, intuitively senses 


foregoing, 





py space for a sensible duration of 

A moving body is a unitary whole 

as the three aspects, mass, space 

time. So far no data are at hand 

‘+h warrant the definition of other fun- 
mental aspects of experience, although 
in of the phenomena of life and con- 
isness continually suggest that ulti- 

y man may have to provide for the 
ysis of experience from a fourth point 
ew. As James says, ‘‘The universe of 

il of us is still to a great extent a con- 
sion, potentially resolvable and demand- 
ng to be resolved, but not yet actually 
resolved, into parts.’’ How many parts 
ere will be when the resolution has been 
pushed to the limit, no man ean say. For 
e present it is enough to note that the 
to progress lies in the direction of 
analysis and definition, and that, so far, 
three fundamental coneepts, and units 
based upon them, have served to give 
control in every field in which man has 
through exact 


ee 











r { 
i Mu 


‘hieved control meas- 
urement. 

are, of course, many secondary 
concepts, definitions and elements. En- 
ergy is such a concept, but the energy of a 
moving body may be expressed in terms of 
mass and velocity, while velocity itself is 
function of space and time. The com- 
plex, gravitational foree, has been similarly 
shown to be a function of mass and space. 
Time was omitted from the formula learned 
when I went to school, but more recently 
Einstein and others have been saying a 
eat deal about time and gravitation. 


The re 


Laws 
Phenomenon = f(1), f(m), f(t) 
%mv 


‘= 


ural Energy = 


. , m m' 
Gravitation —G — = 
ae 


However, the type of situation which I am 


+ 


most interested in bringing to your atten- 
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tion is that represented by the formula for 
the correction of volume of gases to stand- 
When a metal is combined 
The 
volume of the hydrogen is evidently re- 
When, 
however, determination of exact relation- 
ship was first attempted, conflicting data 
The correlation between the 


ard conditions. 
with an acid, hydrogen is set free. 


lated to the amount of metal used. 


were secured. 
mass of metal used and the volume of the 
gas produced was not perfect. This situ- 
ation is analogous to that which prevails in 
We have developed the 
Capacity, according 


education to-day. 
concept of capacity. 
to our definition, ought to correlate per- 
fectly with achievement. It does not; in 
fact, the correlations are troublesomely 
low. Let us see, therefore, what the physi- 
cists did in the solution of their problems. 
Perhaps a similar procedure may help us 
to solve ours. 

The solution in the case of volume of 
gases is known to all of you. The physi- 
cists studied the situation until they dis- 
covered other factors which also affected 
volume, namely temperature, pressure and 
vapor tension. They then carefully de- 
termined experimentally, by conforming to 
the law of the single variable, the effect of 
To-day these laws 
single correlation 


each of these factors. 
are combined into a 
formula used in every high school chem- 
istry class in the land to strip the complex 
situation of extraneous elements so that the 
relation between mass of metal and volume 
of gas set free may be clearly seen. For 
work, however, this simple 
Further refinements 


more exact 
formula will not do. 
are necessary, and each new discovery, each 
new correction formula, raises the correla- 
tion coefficient for the metal-volume rela- 
tionship. We believe, therefore, that if 
correction could be made for the effect of 
every other factor, so that the mass of the 
metal used were the only factor affecting 
volume, the two would be perfectly cor- 
related. 








The analytical triangle for educational 
measurement may be taken as composed of 
three elements, tests, conditions and sub 
jects, with the observer in an uncertain 
background as in physical measurements, 


The The 


conaltions ol pres- 


tests we make we ean control. 


timing, temperature, 
sure, lighting, ete., we can control or allow 
for. The element be yond our control, the 
unanalyzed complex we seek to resolve into 


factors, is the subject. 


lest 







Educational 


The Analytical 
Measurement 


Triangle 


Observer 








Subject Conditions 


Fia. 3 


However. even here we have made some 


progress. The analytical triangle for the 
subject himself is also composed of three 
factors, heredity, maturity and 
The complex product of these 


It is ability functioning 


major 
training. 
three is ability. 
in specific situations that leads to per- 
formance, and it is always performance we 


measure. 


Heredity 
2. Maturity 


Development 
General Experience 


! 


1. Capacity 
(Potential Ability) 


t 


3. Directed Training 
Home, School, Church, ete. 


4. Ability 


+ 


Nature Nurture Product 
Seyond control Under partial control Basis of infere: 
Fic. 5 


Diagram of the relation between the seven major types of factors contributing to conclusions 
cational measurement. 
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Education 


(General power to do) 


Heredity 










Educational] 
Factors 


The Analytical 
Triangle 





Maturity Training 


Fic. 4 


The following diagram seems to m 
make the situation very plain. Let 
ity be defined as potential abilit 
power to profit by experience. It i 
by the biological processes of he redit 
These exp 


ences may be of two sorts: (1): 


is developed by experience. 
unalre 
(natural) experiences, like eating, 
riding on street cars, seeing traffic of 
and the like, which take place inevit 
and whose effects are summarizable i: 
general term growth, development 
turity, and (2) directed experiences 
trainings) which are given specificall 
the purpose of controlling developm: 
The product of maturity and t1 
acting on capacity is ability or ge 
power to do. This, a twelve-year-old 
in the 6th grade of the conventional An 
ican school will have a certain ability 
write. To measure this ability, we ask 1 


Measure) 

5. Conditions 

Kinds of tests used 

Physical, Mental and Emotional Stat 


! 


7. Performance 


(Specific Ae 


t 


6. Statistical Procedure 
Methods of recording, scoring, et 
Units of evaluation 



























write under specific conditions, as, 
‘anee, to write as rapidly as possible 
ad a little lamb’’ over and over 
three minutes. The resulting 

lance we eall a measure of the 
i's ability. It is really nothing of the 

if we ask the child to copy Lincoln's 
y how well he can write, we obtain a 
rmanee which differs markedly from 
first in both rate and quality, but which 


rg speech as carefully as possible 


as much an expression of the ability 
child in writing as was the first. The 
f of this is easily given. If the child is 
asked to write ‘‘Mary had a little 
‘as rapidly as possible, he may repro- 
exactly his first performance. 
’erformance is thus a function of ability 
¢ under certain conditions. If we 
| the conditions constant, for two chil- 
performance will be proportional to 
Accordingly, we ordinarily use 
formance scores as measures of ability. 
ever, if one child has been allowed two 
ites in which to take a rate test and the 
three, no mere assumption of equal 
tions changes the fact that conditions 
not equal, and that two equal perform- 
s under unequal eonditions indicate 


Quality 
&0 








Rate 50 60 70 80 $0 100 
Pupil B. 
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inequality, not equality, of ability. Simi- 
larly, we make many errors in inferring 
equal capacity from equal ability when the 
maturity and training factors are not equal 
Not until we become more analytical, not 
until we define our concepts more precise ly 
and correct scores for the effects of eve ry 
factor save one, Gan we hope to trace rela 
tionships definitely enough to discover fun 
damental laws. 

In Detroit we have had continuous meas- 
urement of children under uniform condi- 
tions for many years. It is possible, there- 
fore, to study the development of children 
through several consecutive grades; a sub- 
stantial grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund through the School of Edueation of 
the University of Michigan has made such 
study possible. Here, for instance, are the 
continuous records in handwriting of two 
children from the second grade through the 
eighth. 

It is evident at once that we are dealing 
with a complex situation in which many 
factors are having an effect. Let us at 
tempt to analyze the situation into factors 
and see where the idea of correction for 
mulae will lead us. 

As a first step, let us take a single mature 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN PENMANSHIP 


Quality 


& 
7 





Fic. 6 
lopment curves of two individuals tested twice a semester from the third grade through the sixtb 
and seventh grades under uniform conditions. 
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individual and subject him to a series of 
eight tests at one time under a variety of 
conditions. After 25 years of training it 
is probable that the tests themselves will 
produce but little change in his ability; 
consequently, change in seore means not 
change in ability, but change in a complex 
That is, 
let us assume that ability is constant dur- 
That this assumption 
is valid is proved by the fact that this same 


of which ability is but one factor. 
ing the eight tests. 


individual measured after a lapse of 18 
months under the conditions of test 4 made 
a seore of 90 in rate and 65 in quality, 
scores which are half-way between those 
for tests 4 and 5 shown in the figure. 

The results of the eight tests prove that 
the 
through a 


seores of one individual may vary 


very wide range of rate and 


INDIVIDUAL CHANGE OF SCORE IN HANDWRITING UNDER CHANGE 
OF CONDITIONS 
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quality ; or, in other words, that u 


proper stimulus, ability may exp! 


‘alling 


‘“‘speed’’ test and putting the emp! 











in a variety of ways. ( 


rapidity of writing tends to produc 
rate and low quality seores: on thy 
hand asking for a sample of the su 
best writing stimulates him to writ; 
In the figur 


relations 


and with high quality. 


curve shows the general 
tween rate and quality for one indiy 
the 


variation is best grasped by comparing 


and the meaning of wide rang 
with the curve based upon Ayres standa) 


for handwriting from the fourth 


eighth grade. 
Effort and special conditions are 
factors 


influencing handwriting. If 


subject writes on a piece of paper hy 





Rate 
150. ‘ 
q 
140. 
130, 
1207 
1. Best-ary 
1104 °: Best-Sample 
- Best-Test 
. Standard Test 
100+ 2° Standard-Mary 
. Standard-Copying 
90- 7. Fastest Test 
&. Standing 
80 4 
70 
60 4 
50 : 
20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 
Quality 
Fic. 7 


2, 4, 5, 6, 3, 1, 7, 8. 


write a standardized paragraph rapidly and well; in test 5 to write, Mary had a little lam! 
and well, in test 6 to copy the first paragraph of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech rapidly and w 
} to write the standardized paragraph as well as he possibly could disregarding rate; in test 1 t 
Mary had a little lamb, as well as he possibly could disregarding rate; in test 7 to write the st 
ized paragraph as rapidly as possible disregarding quality; in test 8 to write, standing, hi Iding 
Dotted line 4-8 based on Ayres’ standard scores. 


in his hand. 








Eight tests of one individual during one hour but under varying conditions. 
7 In test 2, the subject was asked for a sample of his best writing; iv 


Actual o 











while standing, the handicap of 
1 conditions degrades his writing 
res obtained in Test 8, while writ- 
gle sentence over and over again 
conditions leads to the 
Test 5. If, therefore, 
ree tests of the individual 
6 and 8, the curve of 


standard 
obtained in 
were 
Numbers 0, 
n would appear to be that of the 
| line, a curve closely resembling the 
ve standard scores but on a higher 
le \é l. 
t should be plain from such results that 
anee seores are not measures of 
v, but merely of specifie achievement 
given eonditions. The explanation 
individual curves of progress is now 
In spite of the fact that each is the 
uniform tests of a single indi- 
1, variations in seore are caused by 
nge in the faetors of maturity, training, 
and a varying emphasis upon rate in 


hild’s methods of work. A major task 
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men is that of 


before measurement 
nating the effects of all these factors ex 
cept training in order to measure the effect 
of training alone 

That 
without saying. 


OCS 


diffieult 


That it isa problem which 


problem 


this is a 


must be solved before there can be any true 
Very 


many of the conclusions which have been 


science of education is easy to prove. 


and are daily being drawn, from massed 
heterogeneous data might be reversed were 
analytical methods employed and allow- 
ance made for the effect of factors other 
than those being considered. 

For instance, sex has long been known to 
factor in educational results. 


be a many 


Boys do not mature as rapidly as girls 
and have certain psychological traits which 
make them respond to training and tests in 
a different This 


score in handwriting of, let us say, 75 let 


manner. means that a 
ters and quality 55 for a girl thirteen years 


old, which indicates an objective achieve 


HANDWRITING DEVELOPMENT CURVES BY AGE AND SEX 











ite 
ny 

80 co sad 

“%¢ a 

1+ » re 
° , 
" 3 On 
iU Boys ——- e of” 
a 
Girls —--- ‘ 
2 ° " 
4 
OOF Ayres  -r---e++++ ” 
4 
? 'o 
50 4 
10 4 
10 4 
20 
20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Quality 
Fic. 8 

ips by half years. Curve of Ayres’ standard scores shows average development of American 


children by grades from second through eighth. 











120 


ment equal to a score of 75 letters, quality 
5d, tor a boy of the same age, does not 
mean the same thing that the boy’s score 
For accuracy of interpretation each 


The 


boy’s writing is better than the average for 


does. 


must be referred to its own norm. 
his age, the girl’s worse. 

In the figure note that while the curve 
for Ayres standard scores by grades is con- 
vex, the curves for boys and for girls by 
ages are concave. This probably means 
that from the grade point of view the chil- 
dren who learn most rapidly learn to write 
well first, while from the age point of view 
the first steps in learning to write are the 
most difficult. The girls write faster and 
better than the boys at every age, and the 


forms of the two curves differ greatly. 
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Another illustration of the need 
analytical treatment of results is shy 
the attempts that 
Starch others in 
Brown and others in reading, and by m 


have been m; 


and handwriting 
other investigators to reduce a two-di) 
sion score, like rate-quality, speed-acen 
Almost all sue] 
tempts have been based upon the di 


ete., to a single score. 


ment curve by grades, while as a matter , 
fact, as has already been shown, the « 
of adjustment crosses the developm: 
The ad. Ist 
ment problem, however, is much more « 


curve at about right angles. 
plex than the correction schemes of 1 
investigators would indicate. 

For instance, if a group of childr 
the same age are given a standard 


HANDWRITING AGE Il11 
Average (1), Fast (2), Slow (3) Tests 


Rate 
100; 
90 
80; 
70; 


60; 
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Quality 
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Graphs of seores of seven individual children, all eleven years old, in three tests in handwriting 


a free choice test, (2) 
ing.’’ M- 
ing. F is taken as standard. 
telligence, and 14 semesters of training. 


a speed test, emphasis on rate, and (3) a quality test, emphasis on 
motor ability as measured by other tests; I = intelligence score; G 
Thus A has nearly twice the motor ability of F, once and a halt t 
Dotted line 2-8 is based on Ayres’ 


‘*best writ 


half grades of tr 
} ] 


standard scores. 











test under eonditions which for 
ldren eall out their average writ- 
rest 1), their fastest writing (2) and 

st quality of writing (Test 3), the 
‘Jual eurves are of the type shown in 


ye 
ii 


children differ both in the slant of 
istment eurves and in the amount 
istment made. In the 
those who write either well or 


general, 
tend to be vertical curves and of 

J range (Curves A and F), while the 
ves of average writers (quality 50 
\vres) tend to approximate 45° in slant 
There are many 

vidual peculiarities. Curve E is al- 
rizontal and almost at right angles 
Curve F. Curve D is another type 
riant. This individual, 
rapidly, does so, but puts so much 
‘‘nep’’) into his writing that the 

is higher in both quality and rate 

n when he tries to write slowly and 
peculiar 


d show large variations. 


asked to 


Nor are these isolated 
‘ases. Although, of course, extreme forms 
eur less frequently than the conventional 
vpe represented by Curve G, they have 
en found in sufficient numbers in similar 
experiments in measuring adding and com- 
sition ability as well as handwriting to 
rove they are a persistent phenomenon in 
need of explanation. 
How great is the need for explanation 
may be comprehended by noting that in 
this one age group, the eurves shown com- 
pletely surround the eurve of Ayres stand- 
rd seores representing the average de- 
velopment of handwriting ability from 
The problem is to cor- 
scores of the various individuals 
‘or uncontrollable factors and reduce them 
‘o some common basis for comparison in 
terms of controllable factors, as, for in- 
, training. 
Let us consider the effect of capacity as 
measured by general intelligence tests. 
Calling the eapacity of the individual mak- 


grades two to eight. 


ronat ¢ha 
ct Lilt 


+ 
Stance 
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ing the lowest score one, and assuming that 
capacity is directly proportional to scores 
in an intelligence test, individuals A, D, E 
have 1.5, 1.4, 1.2 times the capacity of F, 
the indi- 
viduals have but one tenth greater capacity. 


respectively, while remaining 
Capacity is thus a factor in determining 
ability but not the only factor. Before we 
could determine its effeet, some correction 
would have to be made for variations in 
for, although all these 
children are the same age, A has had the 
opportunities offered by the training in 14 
different half-grades while C’s opportuni- 


amount of training; 


ties have been restricted to 9 half-grades. 
What allowance should be made for this 
difference? I do not know. Until I do, 
however, I shall be unable to determine the 
precise part played by intelligence in the 
development of ability in handwriting. 

If, instead of general intelligence, we di- 
rect our attention to more specific capaci- 
ties, the situation is a little easier to under- 
stand. For instance, individuals differ in 
their rate of motor activity. All the motor 
responses of some children are made at a 
relatively high rate of speed. A is such a 
child. B is a slow-moving individual. The 
average scores of A and B in two tests of 
In 


move- 


rate of motor activity were as 1.9 to 1. 
other words, A makes controlled 
ments with his hands nearly twice as rap- 
idly as B. The quality of their writings is 
approximately the same. Allowing for B’s 
slow rate of motor response, the instruction 
of A and B in handwriting must be judged 
to be equally successful, in spite of the fact 
that A has passed through fourteen half- 
grades, while B was passing through eleven 
half-grades, and in spite of the further fact 
that the intelligence scores of the two chil- 
dren are in the ratio of 1.5:1.1. If now I 
say that A is a girl and B a boy, I introduce 
another element to complicate the situation. 
The conclusion I draw from all this com- 
plexity is that our technique of determin- 
ing I. Q.’s and A. Q.’s and E. Q.’s and our 
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entire notion of norms and standards is in if we grant that mental tests yi 
need of thorough revision. I believe in cor- measures of capacity, which they 
rection formulae which will enable us to set there is still the question of the \ 
standards for each individual in terms of represented in school marks to bh 
the particular factors operating in his case. ered before conclusions are possibl: 
General standards are necessary as bases Consider, for instance, Figure 10 
of interpretation, but individual standards’ gives the frequency with which 
are equally essential for teaching. total of academic marks was earned 
My whole message this afternoon is a_ group of 43 boys, aged 10. Let us ass 
plea for the stricter observance of the law for the moment that the various 
of the single variable; that scores are not mark by the standards for thei: 
comparable merely because they have the (which we know is not true), and t] 
same numerical value. My final illustra- all mark with 100 per cent. ef 
tion will be taken from a familiar field, the (which also is not true). Then in a 
relation between capacity and school marks. a mark of 5 would mean greater su 
When intelligence tests were first de- than a mark of 10, 10 more than 15 
veloped, their more enthusiastic advocates on. But what shall we say about a m 
talked as if success in school were pre- 10 in the sixth grade as compared 
determined by capacity. However, correla- mark of 10 in the second grade, p 
tions between scores in intelligence tests larly when these marks are earned by 
and school marks proved disappointing. of the same chronological age? 
For the conventional class and teacher, val- If in Figure 10, we assume tly 
ues of r range from .25 to .55, averaging, grade as the standard level to w! 
say, 40. At once the opponents of mental marks are to be corrected, we 
tests jumped to the opposite extreme con- roughly that a mark of 10 received 
clusion; that mental tests are of no value sixth grade by a ten-year-old boy is e 
in predicting suecess in school. Now even lent to a mark of zero in the fourt! 
while a mark of 10 given a ten-year-old | 
GRADE AND SCHOOL MARKS in the second grade is equivalent to a mark 
School Marks of 20 in the fourth grade. 
25 20 15 10 The figure illustrates very prettil 
seems to me, that a child over-age 





INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOL MARKS 


Low School Marks 
15 14 13 12 11 


143 144 144 1 
121 136 130 115 


44 159 14 
5 140 134 
ep, 103 135 147 44 
130 “gs 118 9 








95 





98 


Age 10 m 


2 Girls—Age 

The table is to be read as follows: of 43 boys, 
age 10, 2 in the fourth grade received a total (aca- Fic. 11 
demic school marks at end of semester, five sub- 
jects, 1 highest mark) of from 5 to 9, seven a total The relation between grade, school . 
of 10 to 14, and so on. The arrows indicate the _ intelligence scores among 32 girls, each 12 
lines of adjustment if all the marks in different old. For a given mark as 18, inte ligen f 
grades were to be changed into equivalent marks with grade; for a given grade, as 7B, int 
at the fourth grade (approximate only). increases as marks improve. 








Th 
volved 
y arrow represents the general relation- 


ation f\ Kaw) 
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| repeating the work of his grade 
marked relatively the 
while the child under-age for his 
d attempting advanced work for 
time will be marked relatively low. 


high by 


r words, teachers’ marks are influ- 
y many factors and before the rela- 
tween intelligence and marks can be 
ed, for the 


correction of marks 


is factors must be made. 
ire 11 presents school marks in rela- 
the intelligence scores made by a 
, of 32 girls who were 121% years old 
ho were in several different grades. 
consider the mark 18, it is evident 
requires a higher and higher degree 
lligenee to receive this mark as we 
from lower grade to higher. On the 
hand, if we confine our attention to 
ne grade, as the 7B, the better the 
the greater the intelligence required 


rn it. 


GRADE AND SCHUUL MARKS 


Righ 


School Marks 





Capacity 





ty and Training increase from grade to grede. 


= .61 @ .04; c(Corcected) © .69 g .03 


Fig. 12 
e relation between the various factors 
is indicated in Figure 12. The 


p between grade, intelligence and school 


y 
K 


ipacity. 


The line crossing it at an angle rep- 


sents the line of displacement along 
ch will be found individuals of equal 


This line indicates roughly the 


reneral effect of the correction that must 
made tor difference in grade level, when 


ittempting to determine the relation be- 
tween school marks and intelligence. 
line, however, is not a line of single correc- 
tion but the resultant of two factors. 


This 


One 
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correction must be made for the maturity 
factor and another for the training factor. 
The exact form of the correction formula is 
at present undetermined, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the value of r for the rela 
tion between school marks and intelligence 
seores rises from .40 for any one mixed 
class, in which age, sex and other factors 
are operative, to .61 for a homogeneous age, 
sex group, and to .69 if a erude empirical 
correction of mark for grade is made. Such 
changes in correlation coefficients lead to 
the faith that if allowance could be made 
for all other factors, success in school would 
be perfectly correlated with capacity. 
They prove that intelligence is one factor 
This 


sion does not mean that intelligence is the 


conditioning school marks. econelu- 
only factor which determines success in 
school. In faet, it the 
statement to be true; that intelligence is 


To day 


proves converse 
but one of the factors operating. 
we know that we must consider the effects 
of many physical, emotional and social 
factors as well as the effect of maturity, 
training and special conditions before we 
ean safely predict a child's 
It is the factor concept, however, 


success in 
school. 
which seems destined to prove of most ser- 
He 


adopts the factor concept as his guide 


vice in helping us solve our problems 
who 
will 
direct his 
propriate 
formulae, 
single variable much more conscientiously 


analyze, rather than mass, data, will 
efforts to the development of ap- 
educational laws and correction 
and will observe the law of the 


than it has been observed in the past. 
S. A. CourRTIS 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION, 
Derroir Pvsiic SCHOOLS 


WHO CAN SUCCEED IN COLLEGE? 


THERE wasn’t much to say. He was one ot 
twenty whose semester’s work the board of 
deans had decided was too poor to warrant their 
staying in college. As I handed him the tran- 
script of his record I ventured: “I’m sorry you 


have to go.” 
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“So am I, but it’s no use now. I loaded up —disgraced. You brand them as fai 
with too much in September. Kept trying, but — tell them they haven’t made good. 
couldn’t carry it.” made good for a dozen years of scho 

I knew he was telling the truth. That’s what doesn’t count; their failure to adjust 
hurt me. Doubtless I’ve become as mechanical in four months in college outweighs 

Seeing a hundred students in a day previous successes.” 

on a score ot topics, one is likely to lose much “Some colleges give a full year’s t 
of the personal element, but every now and then — students who are admitted,” I said. 

and this is what keeps me hopeful—I do “Yes, but some of you turn them \ 
have a human feeling. I felt really hurt that only a few weeks. A student i 
George was having to leave college. He had you have not succeeded in extinguis 
lived in the same block, had tended my furnace flame of ambition goes te another « 
during my last trip, my youngsters liked him. wins. Many, rebuffed by your exclusi 
Nor dean nor professor had a bad word about accepting your judgment as final, n 
him. All agreed he had tried; all agreed he failures, down-heartedly seek some ot 
had ability. But, technically, he had not passed pation. At best, it is their second 
enough credit hours to remain in college, so he activity. What’s more, they begin t 
was leaving. work with a_ feeling of personal 

I said to a member of the faculty that after- Finally, the chances are fifty-fift 
noon: “I'd like to start a college with a hundred that the employment department 
such boys as George.” He replied that he their college record and the story 
often shapes the attitude of the firm to 


+ 


would, too! 
It was too late to do George any good, but I new men and women as ‘unsuccess! 
looked further into his record and schedule of _ place.’ 
studies. In every technical detail his schedule There was no denying the facts in 
was O. K. It included the subjects prescribed ment and his conclusions seemed war 
for his class, it was free from conflicts, it did sending them forth as failures we wer 
not exceed the maximum hours allowed, it was them the worst possible start upon tl! 
pretty evenly distributed throughout the week. My friend was in earnest. He knew sor 
't was easy to see that any one of us examining young people dropped, knew that t 


his card at registration would quickly approve worth while. 
it and pass on to the next student. “Your colleges propose to fit young 1 

This incident oceurred some years ago. women the better to cope with the pro! 
George’s serious purpose was evidenced by his life,” he continued. “I am a college 
going straightway to another college where he believe in college education. Those 


secured admission on probation. His ability is the four years are, most of them, the bett 


attested by his successful continuance in that it. But those who stay two years, or ev 
college. He has made an average scholarship one year, should catch an insight on 
record, has taken his place in campus and field would prepare them for happier, more su 
activities, and generally has proved a desirable ful living than if they had never gone t 


citizen of the college community. “Tf a student is not likely to have the 


A man of big success in business said to me’ of staying and benefitting by a year \ 
recently: “You college men have no right to you have no right, I repeat it, to accept 
continue this wholesale dropping of students. all. It is your business to find out 
You accept them in September fresh from the whether or not he is the stuff of whic! 
exhilaration of their high-school graduation. ful college students are made. If in } 
They have left their commencement exercises ment he is not, do give him a chance 


with high aspirations to amount to something ing other work at once while the ent! 


in the world: the most ambitious of them come his high school success is still fervent.’ 
You mass them at registration, you My friend’s remarks brought to mind 
erowded classes. After four  lightful essay Dr. Gulick wrote some yea! 


VWustrat 


months of this you send hundreds of them home on “The Habit of Success.” His illu 


+ 


to you. 
teach them in 








, 
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the practise of those who train rat terriers 
repeated in many addresses. The puppy 
allowed to toy with a dead rat, later a 
e whose teeth have been drawn is given 
conquest. Finally, after numerous suc- 
; over rats partially dis-armed, the well- 
pup finds himself face to face with a 
is full-toothed opponent. His habit of 


brings him off victor. 


My friend who would reform our colleges is 


himself an educator. His remarks were 
rely on observation of some three or 
nearby colleges. He made no claim to 

e studied into our system, offered no statis- 
Yet his words had weight with me. Why? 
ise he had sized-up the situation, not in 
lmission units or credit hours but o! 
relationships. The twenty freshmen 
pped from college were no longer merely the 
est 7 per cent. of the class” but they were 


enty sons and daughters of fathers and 


ers who have wished and worked for the 
for those children and who thought that 
ling them to college was the finest thing they 
1 do for them. 

Haven’t you sometimes had the feeling that 
ere in the wrong over a matter and been 
bout ready to apologize when an outsider 

pped in and accused you? Every sinew stif- 

your spirit was roused in self-defense. 
course, you had done no wrong. Well, any- 
it was no worse than others were doing all 
e. 
ad regretted our situation. I was sorry 
me of those dropped were having to 
ve college. But I realized the difficulties in 
problem, as my business friend did not. so 
ught comfort for our ills in the ills of others. 
ned to figures. 
rh H. Caldwell, addressing the American 


T 


ssociation of Collegiate Registrars, said: “If 





take the collegiate institutions of America 
vhole, admitting annually over 100,000 
en, the freshman mortality amounts to 
ast 32,000 students.” He assumes that 12 
cent. are lost on account of transfers to 
colleges, illness, lack of funds, ete., and 
per cent. on account of partial or absolute 
re in studies. “On this basis we have 
freshmen a year who fail so badly that 


oluntarily or involuntarily withdraw.” 


1ScHoon anD Socrety, May 6, 1922. 


A tew years ago five hundred constituted a 
good college enrollment; a few years ago a 
millionaire was a man to note. Have the swol- 
len enrollments and the multiplication of for 
tunes lost for us all appreciation of the signifi 
cance of figures? Twenty thousand would have 
manned forty colleges a decade back! 

“Poor colleges these ejected freshmen woul 
have made,” says an objector. 

Yes, many of them ought never to have 
started college; their efforts should have been 
turned into other directions in which they might 
have had a good prospect of success. College 
officials are coming to a fuller realization of 
their responsibility in this matter and of their 
opportunity of rendering a more helpful service 
to many young people by counseling them to 
devote themselves to other work rather than by 
inviting them into college. 

In the concluding paragraph of an exhaustive 
study at the University of Wisconsin on “Why 
Students Leave College,” Professor C. A. Smith 
writes: “The problem can not be solved by rais 
ing the standards in the preparatory schools 
alone. Better methods of eliminating those 
who should not try to do university work should 
be worked out.’ 

Better methods of selection we must hav 
The high school diploma is inadequate, the en- 
trance examination encourages cramming, the 
mental alertness test does not measure ambition 
or stick-to-itiveness, the general information 
test is on acquisition not potentiality. 

But each of these has proved its value in som 
particular and should be used to complement 
known deficiencies in the others. 

A good high school record is general] 
dicative of a good record in college,’ but tl 


boy or girl who is under easy markers or in a 


; ‘ 


high school that exemp best pupils from 
examinations will find difficulty in meeting thi 
standard in college classes. Preparation for 
entrance examination in even one or two sub 
jects will help such pupils. The writer urge 
such a combination of examination and certifi 

2 Educational Administration and Supervisio 
September, 1923. Italics my own. 

3 ‘*School and university grades,’’ Dearborn, W. 
F., University of Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 368, and 
‘‘High school vs. college grades’’, Brooks, Wendell 


S., Minnesota Teacher, November, 1921. 
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the North Central 
Academie Association in Chicago last year. 


cate in speaking before 

The major difficulty, I believe, lies in the fact 
that many able faculty members have not been 
at all engaged in the problem; many others 
have devoted themselves to it for two or three 
days twice a year, then gone about the work of 
The that the 


faculty in solemn meeting from time to 


their own departments. fact is 
college 
time decides upon the terms of admission, then 
delegates to the registrar the function of pass- 
ing on all applicants. All summer he stays on 
the campus and with the help of two or three 
stenographers admits by letter all who meet the 
specified In they 
come, and the faculty returns They 
After but little guidance* in registering 


requirements. September 


en masse. 
meet. 
and choosing courses these freshmen find them- 
selves in college class rooms. Whereas one man 
the summer before had glanced over their high 
school to 


points enough to enter, a half-dozen are now 


credentials see if they had strong 
sitting over them in judgment on their daily 
recitations, and a score, or a hundred, at the 
faculty meeting will vote on general principles 
“to preserve the standard of the college” the 
lowest freshmen must be dropped. 

This has been our selective process, particu- 
May a college faculty not 
do better by meeting deliberately to determine: 

(1) freshmen can we teach ef- 
fectively next year? 

(2) What 
know before they come? 

(3) What do w ewant those freshmen to be- 


come as a result, in part at least, of having 


larly since the war. 


How many 


do we want those freshmen to 


been with us? 
(4) What must they be at the outset in char- 
acter and mental alertness to offer a fair pros- 


pect of our reaching our ideal through them? 
The first question is answered by a survey of 
For an ade- 


material resources and equipment. 
quate answer to the second, I should like (1) 
the high school record, 2) a hand-written let- 
ter of application answering a half-dozen per- 
sonal questions, (3) a paper of 300 words, or 
so, on a topic of major interest to the candidate, 


4‘*The amount of time given in counsel to en- 
tering students on the selection of their courses and 
subjects varies greatly, averaging 15 to 30 min- 
utes.’’ Kelley, F. J., of the University of Minne- 
Tentative Draft of a Report of a Limited 
Chapter IV. 


sota. 
Study of Colleges of Arts. 
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(4) a general information test. The two Jas 


supervision 
teacher or pastor in the home community. 


could be written under the 

The ideals of the faculty for the i, 
class will vary with the college, but I sysy, 
that more and more our American collece: 
liberal arts will develop individuality. 
endeavoring to maintain strength in al! 
ard departments, one because of its tr: 
will emphasize the classics, another beca 
its location will stress government and 
affairs. An unusual gift will enable a t! 
develop a department of chemistry much s 
rior to its other departments. 

A college that has developed superiorit 
any given department might well expect of 
candidates more than the usual amount « 
liminary preparation in this field whic! 
tends to emphasize, and the prospective st 
in turn would base his selection of college sor 
what upon his own major interest. 

To aid me in deciding upon the fitness « 
candidate with respect to Question 4 I desi: 
letters three 
These would be in answer to specific quest 


from persons named by |} 


from me. To compare with these letters (pr 
sumably from a ecandidate’s friends) I want a 
many more letters from other people who | 
known him but whom he has not suggested 
The baker, the 
master and ticket agent, are likely to | 
high school boy and to throw side lights o1 
attitude 
which 


writing. butcher and 


character, his toward work, and 


personal ambition, will be inval 
guides in determining his probable success 
college. 

The candidate is still at home; he has 
eurred no expense; except for two or 
hours in writing tests he has suffered no i 
ruption to his summer’s employment or v: 
Yet the college has obtained a quantit; 


his sel 


tion. 


information about him! 3esides 
record (which is too often the only thing kno 


we have samples of his own work and a hal! 


dozen letters covering specific points of interes 


to us in determining the probability of his s 
cess. 

One man should not be expected to pass 
ment even in the small colleges, but he shi 
have the assistance of several members 0! 
faculty of rich personal experience and matu 
judgment. A candidate whose high schoo 
ord was poor, whose letter and composi 


] re 


KnOoOV the 











atisfactory, and about whom fellow 
rote in uneertain terms would of 
e declined. If one’s own work to date 
but neighbors had reasonable ex- 
ss of his making good, he might be in- 
the college for a personal interview 
ke the mental alertness test. The re- 
hese might confirm his neighbors’ ex- 
=: on the other hand they might show 
would probably do best in other than 
I procedure is suggestive, not arbitrary. 
. | colleges have developed highly refined 
es of selection. Most colleges need to 
advanee more about their candidates 
ssion. Not until a college has surveyed 
irees and determined its objectives can 
le what kind of students it wants. A 
acturer of men’s clothing doesn’t need 
stone nor hemlock but wool. Not until a 
ve has surveyed a candidate’s past in school 
nunity and has estimated his future in 
; of potentiality and purpose, ean it decide 

: probable suecess in that institution. 


One fourth of all the school children of the 
States have failed to pass from one to 
as four vears of their schooling! One fifth of all 


se entering our colleges are failing the very 
st vear. Let’s stop this awful wastage of 
life. Let’s make it quite as important to 
out in advance whether your son or mine 
lified to profit by a college course, as to 
r to make our college subjects profitable 
him. Let’s enlarge the scope of our activi- 
ties in informing ourselves about our candi- 
s; then shall we be able to concentrate our 
upon a smaller number of better quali- 
ef f tudents. These will more nearly realize 
ideals and will return to their communities 
power and a purpose, attained through 

0 their college course. 

WeENDELL S. Brooks 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
A BOSTON UNIVERSITY TOUR 
Aw edueational tour, headed by Professors 
Harold Whitehead and Everett L. Getchell, of 
Boston University, which will include a group of 
Boston business men, who will tour in 
nd and Scotland, is planned for the 
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summer. It is expected that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and other distinguished Englishmen will 
welcome the group. Formal announcement and 
details of the tour have been prepared and 
issued by Professor Whitehead, who is finding 
business men interested and already making 
application to join the assembly. 

The trip, projected by Boston University in 
cooperation with leading British educational, 
business and financial interests, is planned in 
aid of international understanding, trade and 
education. Leaders in many phases of British 
life will greet the assembly, among them being 
Sir William Beveridge, the economist, of the 
University of London. 

Gathering at the Copley Plaza, the party will 
leave Boston on June 10, planning to return on 
August 17, and spending the interim on study 
ing business methods, foreign trade, historic 
places, literary shrines and architectural master- 
pieces in England and Scotland. Thirty-four 
cities are included in the itinerary, and a conti 
nental tour will be arranged for those who may 
desire. 

Actively cooperating with Boston University 
on the trip are the British Board of Education, 
Department of Overseas Trade, the University 
of London, the University of Manchester and 
the English Speaking Union. 

After arrival in Great Britain, besides travel, 
the assembly’s program includes informal dis 
cussions with leading British business men on 
their methods, lectures and conferences with 
British educators, interviews with government 
statesmen, inspection of the British Empire Ex 
hibition and opportunity to attend the conven 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

There will be study of the British banking 
system, operation of the Bank of England, 
British exporting methods, principles of free 
trade policy, domestic trade policies and Domin 
ion cooperation. Visits will be made to the 
Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, the 
London docks, Covent Garden markets, the 
Reading biscuit factory, the Northampton shoe 
factory and other establishments. 


TERCENTENARY EDUCATIONAL 
CELEBRATION 
Taree hundred years of American education 


is to be the motif of a public exposition and a 
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conference of educators in New York City dur- 
ing Decoration Day week, as a feature of the 
New Netherlands Colonization Tereentenary 
celebration, organized under the proclamation 
issued by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 

Industrial Education and Vocational Train- 
ing, Domestic Science and Home Economies, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Visual Instruction 
and Music, Arts and Crafts are among the prin- 
cipal subjects to be included in the conterence 
and ex position as announced yeste rday from the 
committee headquarters in the Hotel McAlpin. 

An official poster symbolical of 300 years ot 
American education is to be selected in a prize 
competition among the elementary and high 
school scholars of the United States. 

The General Committee of the Tercentenary 
Educational Conterence and Exposition includes 
the Honorable John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; George J. Ryan, 
president of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Grace Schermerhorn, president ot 
the New York State Home Economies Associa- 
tion; Joseph J. Eaton, director, Industrial Arts, 
Department of Education, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Home Economics 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Ed- 
ward W. Stitt, associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City; J. Blake Hillyer, 
president of the New York Physical Education 
Association; Carl H. Burkhardt, supervisor of 
physical education, City of Buffalo; Herman J. 
Norton, director of health education, Rochester, 
N. Y., and president of the New York State 
Physieal Education Association; the Honorable 
L. P. Fuhrmann, and Mary L. Felton, Board of 
Edueation of the City of Buffalo; Edgar 
Fauver, professor of physical education, Wes- 
levan University; John Enright, commissioner 
of education of the State of New Jersey; J. 
George Becht, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Pennsylvania; Augustus O. Thomas, 

commissioner of education of Maine; Clarence 
H. Dempsey, commissioner of education of Ver- 
mont; Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of 
edueation of New Hampshire; Walter E. 
Ranger, commissioner of education of Rhode 
Island; George W. Ford, superintendent of 
free schools of West Virginia; A. T. Allen, 
superintendent of publie instruction of North 


Rhoads, superintendent of educati 
tucky, and others. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN DENVER 


and a half in studyin 


Under the leadership ot Assistant 


Hopkins, protes 
eation, of the University of Colorad 
D. Armentrout, professor of ed 


the Colorado State Teachers Colleg 
program during the past several mont 


the country over in the various fields, 1 


with the underlying principles 


reached the point where the opinions : 


Horn, of the Universit 
spent the day of October 30 in conferer 
the superintendent and administrative st 
methods of proeedure—how to eapita 
contributions 
different parts of the country. 
for further work 


Bonser, Teachers Coll 
bia University, spent the week of 
in Denver, discussing the genera! pr 
curriculum making. He gave special 

to the place and content of the indust: 


Dr. W. 8. Gray, dean of the School of 
cation, University of Chicago, came f 
days, February 4, 5 and 6, to discuss t 
ods of evaluating and selecting the cor 
the reading, language and English wor 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of the |! 
School, Teachers College, Columbia U1 
spent the week of February 11 to 15 i: 


His time was given over largely to the 
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( Nichols, Harvard University, was Ushers f1 M . ) s | 
March 12, 13 and 14, diseussing ©lubs will escort visitors t igh the building 


is involved in commercial education. 


(. Stone, Montclair State Normal Bel . e oe oes . 
¢ Montclair, New Jersey, was — 
19, 20 and 21, for suggestions in NINE | cH 
ry mathematies field. I Py 
O. Rugg, Lineoln S« hool, Teach Cha an De. W. W. Kemp. dea es S 
Columbia University, spent the f Edueat 
Mareh 25 with the committees which Hlavt i ‘ } 
the social science courses for W. W.P yy. re esenting the 1 st t t 
or and senior high schools. L) tment of | t 


e already arranged provides for 
eral other men to Denver during 


weeks of the school year to work 


es of this program. 


HE DEDICATION OF HAVILAND 
HALL 
ulding for the School of Edue: The pot on t} 
the University of California was dedi the ty of ¢ R S 
March 25. The program follows: retary of t Alu (ss ut the I 
ocK, HAVILAND HALI As a part of the reg 


trait of Dr. ALEXIS F. LANGE, eises on March 22, Walter Morris Hart, dean o 


the S | of Education. the university, accepted tor the regents of the 
Address — FrepertcK Hor cilceiiiies im ietailn date tun then Gi: 4 
+ + ‘ » ; . . 
t wilt the PI D ter, dedicate j to Ale | i ( \ \ \ 
‘ t Gray Vi | present the I ( ty ‘ 
\ BALDWIN M. Woops, assistant « 
number ot tmends ar ‘ tuck 
ersity 
. Lane ho |} e chose to perm te the 
Wi AUDI IUM respect revere ( 0 the ) ( ects 
Ti Vu I OI 
n this 1 nner 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean of the S 


Remarks—W. W. CAMPBELL. president THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
rn arop" aoe . MEASUREMENTS 


of educati« ( l the rersit THe eleventh annua Conterence or Eduea 
; . protess the history of mat tional Me i emer! \ re rie Ir 

sity of ( f : Univer on April 18 and 19. 1924 r} ear 
of teaching and its re lation to ti a new teature = added I hav I a tonterence 
E. Morris Cox, assistant superint for Elementary Supervisors on April 17. the 

s, Oaklan ' 
Is, Oakland. dav preceding the measurement conterence, 

the school of e catio t mn , } 
The Thursday program for the pe! irs 1s 

WILL C. Woop, state superintendent mee 
’ “J ls ) to inelude sul f nnected with the 
planned to Inelude snub 7eets ¢o ected \ ] ne 
T ? Yr) 
, ; ’ technique ol supervisiol! i fie pening day 
th of schools of education i the 7 f . i 
, > acnrer mnte onte nee n am 9 
ELwoop P. CuBBERLEY, dean of the S of the measuremer ; es pee 
} . ; 

ation, Stanford University planned to include some measuremet topics 
of education: Henry Svzzatto. Which would be of interest to the supervisory 


f the University of Washington. group, since many oOo} them sta over ior 
the Friday session. 
5 N-THIRTY O’CLOCK, HAVILAND HALI The prine nal speaker for the measurements 


| opening and inspection of Haviland H: conference will be Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, of 
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Harvard University, and Dr. Clifford Woody, 
of the University of Michigan. Other speakers 
will be Dr. C. G. F. Franzen, Dr. H. H. Young, 
Dr. G. H. Alderman, and Dr. H. F. Clark, of 
Indiana University. President William Lowe 
Bryan will give the address of welcome. 

Dr. Dearborn will give three talks on the 
following subjects: “Individual development as 
shown by repeated measurements”; “Reliability 
and uses of intelligence tests’; and “Special 


Dr. W< ody 


will speak on the following subjects: “A testing 


disabilities in learning to read.” 
program for arithmetic”; “The advantage of 
ability grouping”; and “The permanent effects 
of the teaching of spelling.” 

Mr. A. 8. Barr, assistant director in charge of 
supervision in the publie schools of Detroit, will 
be the principal speaker at the Supervisor’s Con- 
ference on Thursday, April 17. He will speak 
on “The technique of criticism” and on “The 
application of scientific methods of supervision.” 
Other subjects will be discussed by some of the 
supervisors from the schools of Indiana, by 
members of the faculty of the school of educa- 
tion, and by graduate students in education 
who are engaged in studies of elementary super- 


vision. 
H. L. Sirs, 
Dean 
THE OREGON COMPULSORY PUBLIC 


SCHOOL LAW 


OrREGON’s compulsory public-school law was 
declared unconstitutional on Mareh 31, in an 
opinion rendered in Federal Court. 

The court made it plain that it acted on the 
proposition that the constitutional rights of 
parents have been contravened by the law 
just as much as the rights of the complaining 
organizations. “Parents and guardians,” said 
the decision, “have an interest in the constitu- 
tional rights of complainants to see that their 
schools may be maintained for the mutual 
benefit and use of the parties concerned.” 

The decision declared that the court has the 
right to enjoin the enforcement of a state law 
that deprives a citizen of constitutional rights 
or deprives a corporation of its property with- 
out due process of law, and then proceeds to 


enjoin the defendants from enforcing the law 


on those grounds. 
The law provides that parents or guardians 
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of children between 8 and 16 must send 
children to publie schools during the pu 
school term or be guilty of a misdemeanor ¢,» 
each day they are kept out. 

The opinion was rendered after a hearing 
by Cireuit Judge W. B. Gilbert and Distrie: 
Judges C. E. Wolverton and R. 8S. Bean. The 
law, which requires children of grammar seh 
age to attend a public school, was adopted 
initiative at a general election in 1922 and we 
to have become effective in September, 19° 

The 
Hill Military Academy of Portland, a private 
school for boys, and by the Society of Sisters 
of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
Catholic institution having charge of parochis 


was in eases brought by 


decisi yn 


schools. The defendants are Governor Walter 
M. Pieree, Attorney General I. H. Van Wink: 
and Stanley Myers, district attorney of Mul: 
nomah county. 
The compulsory 
adopted by a vote of 115,506 to 103,685, after 
The bill 


posed by the Scottish Rite Masons became 


school law 


publie 


a heated campaign. originally pr 
of the main issues in the general election ; 
1922, being backed by the Federated Patrioti 
Societies and the Ku Klux Klan. The 
was defined on the ballot as follows: 
Requiring any parent or guardian or other ; 


Lt a 


son having control, charge or custody, of 
over 8 and under 16 years of age, from ar 
September 1, 1926, to send such child to a pu 
school during the entire school year, excepting 
children physically unable; (b) children who hay 
completed the eighth grade; (c) children betwe 
the ages of 8 and 10 living more than three n 
from a public school, except when transportat 
is furnished; (d) children taught by parent 
private teacher. 


Governor Pierce states that the case will | 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF UTAH 

Tue Utah Agricultural College will conduct 4 
National Summer School this coming summer 
This summer session is national in that students 
are expected from all parts of the United States, 
attracted by both the outstanding teaching fac- 
ulty and the wonderful summer climate of north- 
ern Utah and because the visiting faculty secured 
is coming from the largest educational institu- 
tions from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 














following teaching faculty of sixteen 
ent edueators has been secured: Pro- 
w. C. Allee, Department of Zoology, 
of Chicago; Dr. Emmett D. Angell, 
rvard, Wisconsin, Recreational Leader- 
fessor Eliot Blackwelder, head of the 
of Geology, Stanford University; 
E. C. Branson, head of the Depart- 
Rural Sociology, University of North 
Professor Henry C. Cowles, Depart- 
Be tany, University of Chicago; Pro- 
Raymond Franzen, Department of Edu- 
n, University of California; Professor R. S. 
Knappen, Department of Geology, University 
Kansas; Professor Frederick Merk, Depart- 
History, Harvard University; Dr. R. C. 
n, supervisor of health education, Detroit, 
Professor E. V. MeCollum, head of 
Department of Human Nutrition, Johns 
ns; Professor C. O. Reed, Department of 
tural Engineering, Ohio State Univer- 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, Teachers Col- 
Columbia University; Professor Frederick 
lurner, Professor of History, Harvard; Dr 
as D. Wood, head of the Department of 
and Health Edueation, Teachers Col- 
. Columbia University. 

addition, the following lecturers have been 
cured: Professor John Adams, University of 
London, England; Dr. William G. Anderson, 
rector of physical education, Yale University; 
berty Hyde Bailey, dean emeritus of the New 
York State College of Agriculture; David Starr 
Jordan, president emeritus of Stanford Uni- 
ersity; Professor Shailer Matthews, dean of 
the Divinity School, University of Chicago; Dr. 
E. A. Steiner, head of the Department of Social 
Science and Applied Christianity, Grinnell Col- 
ege, lowa; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
irnal of Education, Boston. These lecturers 

| give two lectures daily for one week. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Hartan Fiske Stone, appointed Attorney- 
Seneral of the United States by President Cool- 
'ge on April 2, was lecturer on law at Colum- 
nia 1899-1902, professor of law 1902-5 and 
cean of the Columbia University Law School 
trom 1910 until his withdrawal from law-school 
work last fall. He has been president of the 
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American Association of Law Schools and 
active in the Council on Legal Education of the 


American Bar Association. 


Dr. Horace Lamp, F.R.S., formerly pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Man- 
chester, has been nominated to be president ot 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the Southampton meeting in 1925. 

Tue Victorian Medal of the Royal Geographic 
Society of Great Britain has been awarded to 
Professor John F. Haytord, director of the Col 
lege of Engineering of Northwestern Univer 
sity, for notable achievement in establishing the 
theory of isostasy. The presentation will take 
place in London in May at the anniversary 


celebration of the society. 


Dr. THomas W. BicKNELL, who was presi- 
dent of the National Education Association in 
1884, will celebrate his ninetieth birthday on 
September 6. 

Le Conte Hatt, the new physical laboratory 
of the University of California, was dedicated 
on the evening of March 24. With Professor 
E. P. Lewis presiding, addresses were given by 
Professor George C. Edwards, of the University 
of California; Dr. J. C. Merriam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
President W. W. Campbell. The building is 
dedicated to the brothers, John Le Conte, pro- 
fessor of physics, 1869 to 1891, and president 
of the university 1876 to 1881, and Joseph Le 
Conte, professor of geology and natural history, 
1869 to 1901. 


Tue new eleven-story residence hall for 
women now being erected by Columbia Univer 
sity on East Field will be named Johnson Hall 
in recognition of the services of Samuel John- 
son, first president of King’s College, and of 
his son, William Samuel Johnson, the first pres- 
ident of Columbia College after the Revolution. 


Dr. ALFrep C. Hanrorp has been appointed 
director of the Summer School at Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1925. Dr. Hanford is assistant pro- 
fessor of government, tutor in the division of 
history, government and economics, and is act- 
ing chairman of the board of tutors in the divi- 
sion of history, government and economies dur- 
ing the absence of Professor H. H. Surbank, 
who is this year exchange tutor to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 
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Proressor Ernest F. LANGLEY, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed acting secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, during the ab- 
sence in Europe of Professor H. W. Tyler. 

Tue Reverenp ALwyn Terre_t Petre WIL- 
LIAMS, who for some years has been second mas- 
ter, has been appointed head master of Win- 
chester College, England, in succession to Dr. 
Montague Rendall, who will retire at the end of 
the summer term. 

Joun E. Lyncu, of Worcester, principal of 
the Woodland Street School, has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation. 

LeBaron Russett Brices, dean of the fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has resigned as chairman of the Harvard 
athletic committee after 18 years of service. 

Justin O. WELLMAN, superintendent of 
schools of Amesbury, Mass., has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. Professor Wellman 
was principal of Colby Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn., for fourteen years. 

Dr. Nites Carpenter, instructor in social 
ethies, Harvard University, has been appointed 
head of the sociology department and professor 
of sociology at the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Cartes A. S. Dwicut, professor of edu- 
cation at Keuka College, has again been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Summer School. His courses will 
be on the applications of psychology to eduea- 


tion. 


Mrs. Heten L. Grenrect, formerly state 
superintendent of Colorado, is a eandidate for 
Congress of the Democratie party for the Den- 
ver district. 

G. W. Scorr has been elected superintendent 
of building and construction at Long Beach, 
California, at a salary of $4,800. 


Russett Carrer, who was specialist in music 
for the New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion, 1920-1922, and supervisor of musie in the 
city of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 1922-1923, has 
reentered the service of the New York State De- 
partment of Education as state supervisor of 


musie. 
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Ir is announced at Harvard Universi: 


the Wertheim Fellowship, available this ye, 


for the first time, has been awarded to J 
David Houser, of San Francisco, one of 

three applicants. Mr. Houser received 
A.B. from Leland Stanford, Jr. University 


1910 and his A.M. in 1912. His eradyas, 


work has been in connection with ind 
psychology. He has taught in the Cal 


publie schools, and during the war was a ea; 


tain on the psychology staff of the UV. 
Army. He has had experience in research 
administration in personnel work in several 


dustries. Mr. Houser is president and field 
representative of the Bureau of Management 


Research of San Francisco. His _ resear 
work will be on the Business Executive a; 


Industrial Relations, and will be carried 
during the academic vear 1924-25. The Js 


Wertheim Research Fellowship for the Better 
ment of Industrial Relationships was the gift 
of the family of the late Jacob Wertheim, of 
New York. The purpose of the fellowship is 


to foster better relations between capital : 


labor. The eommittee administering the fel 
lowship consisted of Professor F. W. Taussig 
chairman, Professor M. T. Copeland and Dr 


Niles Carpenter, secretary. 


THE appointments of Ellsworth Grumma: 








and Bruce Simonds to assistant professorships 


in the Yale Sehool of Musie are announced 


Mr. Grumman and Mr. Simonds are gradua 


of Yale College in the elasses of 1913 and 1917 


respectively. 


At the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Professor O. T. Geckeler has been made head 
of the department of mathematics; Assistant 
Professor H. S. Lighteap has been promoted 


to an associate professorship, and R. P. Joh 
son, E. A. Whitman and FE. A. Starr have beer 


promoted to assistant professorships. 


Proressor C. H. Ricwarpson, of Georg 


town College, Kentucky, has been granted leave 


of absence for the current year, and is st 


} 
nytt 
1G 


ing at the University of Michigan. Mr. Gu 


Stevenson is acting for the year as professo! 


and head of the department. 


Proressor Pavut SwHorey, head of th 


» 


1p 
e ae 


partment of Greek language and liierature ® 
the University of Chicago, who sailed on t 











Dr 





Mareh 22, for Belgium, will give a 
tures at the Belgian universities on 
Aristotle. One publie lecture will 

the Foundation Universitaire in 
“Le Platonisme dans la Littérature 
and four leetures on “L’Evolution 
be repeated at each of the four 
of Brussels, Louvain, Liege and 

Professor Shorey will return to Chi- 

July 25 to give courses in the 


m of the summer quarter. 


sor A. Portreav, of the Universities 
mont-Ferrand and Lyons, France, will 
uses at Columbia University on 
phonetics and French civilization, and 
r Joao de Providencia, of the Univer 
Coimbra, Portugal, will conduct courses 
mutual influence of Portuguese and 


terature and on the Portuguese lan- 


ssor JonHN M. Covuuter, of the Univer- 

{ Chieago, is lecturing at the colleges and 

ties of China and Japan, on the invita- 

committee of Oriental educators, his 

ts pertaining to his own special field of 

, science in general and the relations of 
to religion and civilization. 


SIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 


versity, formerly dean of the faculties at the 


ty of Chieago, delivered a lecture at 
tter university on “The place of education 
lemocracy,” April 3, on the William 
Moody Foundation. 
IPAL SAMUEL CHApwIck, of Cliff Col- 
England, will deliver the Joseph M. Carr 


res at Mount Union College this year. 


ipal Chadwick is the delegate of the Wes- 
Church to the General Conference of the 


lethodist Episeopal Church which will be held 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in May. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Committee on Aca- 
Freedom and Academic Tenure of the 
an Association of University Professors 
en appointed to make an investigation of 

tions at Clark University. The members 


: Professors A. O. Lovejoy, The Johns Hop- 


University; R. K. Root, Princeton Univer- 


E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, and 


S. White, Vassar College. 


Harvard Teachers’ Association will hold 
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its thirty-third annual meeting in Cambridge 
on Saturday, April 26. The subject for discus 
sion will be “The health of youth.” The morn 
ng session will be held in Sanders Theater, and 
luncheon will be held in the Union at noon; the 
speakers will be introduced by Professor G. E 
Johnson, associate professor of education at 
Harvard. Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, of New 
York University, will open the morning pro 
gram with a talk on “Physical education and 
general edueation.” Dr. Charles H. Keene, ot 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Depart- 
ment, will then speak on “A state program in 
school health.” Thomas C. Ferguson, director 
of physical education at New Bedford, will 
speak on “Problems in physical training in city 
schools.” Norman W. Fradd, of the Harvard 
department of physical education, will conelude 
the morning program with a talk on “Posture, 
body mechanies and health.” After the lunch 
eon at the Union, Dr. Roger I. Lee, professor 
of hygiene, will open the afternoon program 
with a talk on “What can be done for health 
through the teaching of hygiene.” President 
Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe College, will 
speak on “Health and college life.” William J. 
3ingham, former Harvard track coach, will 
close the program with a talk on “Athletics in 


schools and colleges.” 


CiarK University was host to a number of 
experimental psychologists, April 4-6. Dr. Ed 
mund C. Sanford, head of the department of 


psychology at Clark, was in charge. The follow- 
ing representatives of the various colleges and 
universities were scheduled to be present: Dr. 
E. B. Titechener, Dr. H. P. Weld, Dr. L. B. 
Hoisington, Dr. Homer G. Bishop, Dr. H. P. 
Dollenbach and Dr. J. P. Nafe, of Cornell Uni 
versity; Dr. Edwin G. Boring and Dr. Herbert 
J. Langfeld, of Harvard University; Dr. John 
E. Anderson, of Yale University; Dr. Samuel 
Fernberger, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton Univer- 
sity; Dr. Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan Univer 
sity ; Dr. E. S. Robinson, of the University ot 
Chicago; Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, of Mount Hol 
yoke College; Dr. David C. Rogers, of Smith 
College; Dr. Foster P. Boswell, of Hobart Col- 
lege; Dr. Christian Ruckmick, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Dr. Robert S. Woodworth, of Colum- 


bia University. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HALL, the oldest college hall 
in North America, constructed as a Harvard 
dormitory in 1720, was damaged by fire starting 
on the third floor on April 6. Early discovery 
of the blaze, which firemen said was caused by 
defective wiring, and prompt work by the fire 
department, saved the building. The damage 
was estimated at about $7,000. 


THE University of Colorado has received a 
grant of $180,000 from the General Education 
Board and a gift of $120,000 from Mrs. Verner 
Z. Reed, of Denver, Colorado, to provide equip- 
ment for the new medical school and hospital 
plant now being erected in Denver. This con- 
sists of a large central building to house the 
medical school and general hospital, a psy- 
chopathie hospital, a nurses home and training 
school, and a power and heating plant. In 
addition to the gifts mentioned above, the 
funds for the new institution have been con- 
tributed as follows: the General Education 
Board has given $700,000; the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, $100,000; the State of Colorado, 
$950,000, and private individuals, $160,000. 
The school will be opened in September. 


AN anonymous legacy of $200,000 for the 
establishment of an endowment fund for re- 
search work in the department of pediatrics 
has been received by Cornell University Med- 
ical School. 


By the will of the late Dr. Emmett Holt, 
Columbia University receives the sum of $25,- 
000 for the establishment of a fellowship for 
the study of diseases of children. The Babies’ 
Hospital of New York City also receives 
$25,000 to be used for the support of research 
work in the wards and laboratories of said 
hospital. 


THE residuary estate of Miss May Friend 
Bennett, founder of the school at Millbrook, 
Conn., that bears her name, is left to provide 
a corporation to be known as “The Bennett 
School of Liberal and Applied Arts.” 


Grorcian Court, the estate of the late 
George Jay Gould, at Lakewood, N. J., has 
been sold for about $800,000 to Mount St. 
Mary’s College of Plainfield. Georgian Court 
College will be the name of the institution 
when it opens in its new home on October 1. 
Meanwhile $300,000 will be spent upon im- 


provements to be completed before the opey 
of the college in the autumn. The nee aa 
chase will mark division of the present oe} 
cational establishment, the collegiate bran¢) 
being transferred to Lakewood and the ; 
demic courses remaining at Plainfield. 
college and academy are conducted by 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Merey. 


A provect to raise $5,000,000 for the es 
lishment of a new woman’s college at Ben: 
ton, Vt., will be launched at a meeting { 
held at the Colony Club in New York (Cit 
April 28. Behind the movement, the annou 
ment said, are the presidents of Wellesley, Rad. 
cliffe, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Barnard, Br 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Cornell, Middlebury ; 
number of other institutions. Proponents of t 
plan point out the necessity for a new wor 
college in the eastern section of the country be- 
cause the present colleges are unable to ace 
modate the flood of applicants. “It is propos 
to institute a three-year collegiate course in t) 
new institution, with shorter summer 
Christmas vacations,” the announcement 
serted. “This step is being considered in order 
that the expenses of parents may be material); 
reduced.” Among those who are expected t 
urge the project at the New York meeting ar 
Miss Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe; 
Dr. W. A. Neilson, president of Smith Colleg: 
and Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University. 


THE vocational school, secondary department 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, wil 
be discontinued at the close of the present schoo! 
year, according to an announcement by A. P 
Davidson, head of the school. The development 
of high schools in Kansas, together with the vo- 
eational work under the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram, has materially decreased the demand for 
a secondary vocational school. No more stu- 
dents will be admitted, but the students now en- 
rolled will be permitted to finish their work be- 
gun in the school. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination 
for teacher of home economies, and principal 
of home economics. The examinations will be 
held throughout the country on May 7 and §, 
respectively. They are to fill vacancies in the 
Indian service and in positions requiring sim- 
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fications. The entrance salaries for 

er of home economies range from $760 to 

234 a year; the entrance salaries for prin- 
$1,000 
basic 


home economics from 
year. In addition to the 


appointees are allowed the increase of 


range 


21.200 a 


: month granted by congress, and they 
also allowed furnished quarters, heat, light 
The duties of 
ntees to the position of teacher will be 


hsistence free of cost. 


teach home economies in Indian schools. 
duties of principal of home economies will 

be the head of a department of home 
the school, 


home economies suitable for 


economies edueation, to organize 

courses of 
e elementary and secondary schools, and to 
Full 
n and application blanks may be obtained 
Civil Service Com- 


ne methods of presentation. infor- 


he United States 
ssion, Washington, D. C. 


royry ti 


Eicut students and a teacher were injured 
hen a quantity of gunpowder exploded in the 
laboratory of the Toronto, Ohio, High School, 
March 6. Professor Harold M. Ruch, in- 

, and four of the students are in a crit- 
| condition. The explosion was caused by an 


electric spark which ignited the gunpowder dur- 
g an experiment with electricity. There were 

bout twenty-five students in the laboratory at 
the time. The explosion wrecked the laboratory 
threw the remainder of the school into a 


Aw International Office for Universities, the 
creation of which was authorized by the last 
League Assembly, has been formed at Geneva. 
The scientifie and technical direction of this 
fice is in the hands of a committee formed of 
Professor de Reynold, Switzerland, Professor 


A. Coleman, United States, Professor de 
Halecki, Poland, and Professor Luchaire, 
France. At its meeting in Geneva this com- 


mitt 


tee established the plan of the bulletin 
} : ° 
which is to be issued every three months with 

& view to giving every sort of information on 


‘he International aspects of university life. It 
he al . . 

has also determined the means of connecting 
‘He international office with the national uni- 


versity offices and the international association 
of students. 


We learn from the London Times that the 
s F rot . . . 
arst minutes of the new Education Committee 
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for Belfast, appointed under the recent Educa- 
tion Act, came before the Belfast Corporation 
on January 1. 
appointment of Dr. Hanley, director of techni- 
eal education, as director of education for the 
city, with an increase of £100 per year for three 
years, when his salary will reach £1,500. Ar- 


The committee recommended the 


rangements were being made to obtain a census 
of children of school age, as it had been sug- 
there 15,000 
there was no_ school 


gested that were children for 


whom accommodation. 
Forty schools were being transferred to the new 
made for the 
Fifty 
scholarships of £30 each would be established, 


authority, and provision was 


maintenance of 160 voluntary schools. 


in addition to the existing 38 scholarships in 
secondary schools. It was also decided to grant 
£10 to parents of boys who won scholarships in 
addition to fees for books for these children, 
to compensate parents for the loss of the chil- 
dren’s earnings during the period of the scholar- 
ships. A sum of £80,000 would be spent on 
providing new schools during the coming year 
and it was estimated that the sum of £500,000 
would eventually be required for that purpose. 
Notwithstanding this expenditure the burden on 
the rates would be £1,000 less than last year, as 
the Northern Ireland government would pay 
two thirds of the expense. An amendment to 
vote £3,500 for the provision of meals for ne- 
cessitous school children, and £1,500 for cloth- 
ing, when required, was adopted, and the other 
recommendations of the committee 
cepted. 


were ac- 


Srx hundred young Russians are now in edu- 
cational centers in Europe as a result of the 
contributions by Americans to the Committee 
for the Education of Russian Youth in Exile. 
Thomas Whittemore, head of the committee, has 
again returned to Europe on his tour of inspec- 
tion of the various These stu- 
dents are making valuable records in scholar- 
ship, but, with unsettled conditions, the ex- 
penses have increased and $375 is now needed 
for the support and education of a student for 
one year. Checks for any amount should be 
made payable to Lee, Higginson & Company and 
sent to Seth T. Gano, treasurer, 44 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


universities. 


A suit has been filed against Washington town- 
ship, Ohio, by a taxpayer who claims that the 
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township owes his boy a high school education. 
The township abandoned its high school without, 
however, the usual three fourths vote required 
by law. The complainant sent his boy to an ad- 
joining township and claims $222 expended by 


him for transportation. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CHINESE STUDENTS’ READING 

THERE is a firm in the west which advertises a 
miscellaneous collection of books at five cents a 
volume. A few weeks ago, we put this omnium 
gatherum out on a bulletin board, and sug- 
gested that a joint order might be sent in. In 
less than two days about 1,300 volumes were 
ordered, and an analysis of the list brings out 
some interesting facts. 

As is natural, there is a certain amount of 
ordering for practical and economic reasons; 
thus, those plays of Shakespeare which lead the 
list are those which are read in the classroom: 
“Julius Caesar” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
A book of English synonyms is also largely 
called for, and a volume called “Great English 
Poets” is bought not primarily for reading, but 
for possible reference. A book of “English 
Proverbs” is wanted, not for the advice it con- 
tains, but as a compendium for use in essay 
writing. Practical, too, but distinctly actuated 
by Chinese motives, is the call for a book on 
how to live one hundred years; every Chinese 
wishes Fu (happiness), Lu (emoluments) and 
Shou (longevity). 

Though these boys are adolescents, the adoles- 
cent motives in choice are surprisingly few, es- 
pecially those which tend toward expression of 
sex. To my mind this is a gratifying phenom- 
enon, since the average Chinese boys live in a 
terribly sex-suppressed world. The complex, 
however, struggles upward, as is seen by the 
high favor of “Romeo and Juliet,” the next 
most popular play of Shakespeare after the 
two mentioned above, and the only other one 
called for in any quantity. Interest in Checkov’s 
“The Kiss” is explained on similar grounds, 
with the additional fact that kissing is not a 
publie performance among the Chinese and has 
only sexual connotations. Mothers, for example, 
even those who have studied abroad, are more 
apt to smell their children than to kiss them. 
Of the books which might possibly be chosen 


[Vou. XIX, N 


for prurient motives surprisingly 
wanted. More boys want to know how to }y 
orator or how to correct “Faults in F 
than about the “Evolution of Love,” and , 
one wishes to find out what Mrs. Sanve) 
about “What every girl should know.” <A 
ber are interested in “Manhood: The 
life’ and in Besant’s “Marriage,” whi); 
half dozen wish to stand “On the thres 
sex.” It must be admitted that one of ¢| 
called for books is “How to love,” 
Chinese morals, manners and customs o 
point in a state of transition, it is no 
that the boys grope for help from the Oc 
Our college has weekly movies, and 
shown students on this particular subject in ¢ 
films, unfortunately, does nothing to inen 
their respect for womanhood or oc 
morality. 

In the series of debates offered, the pri: 
choices are of those which impinge o1 
topics in present day China. The Sanger-ft 
sell debate on birth control, Greeley vs. 0 
on marriage and divorcee, and the Harris-\\ 
discussion on the meaning of life, are vita 
China to-day. Some of these boys are alr 
married to girls of the old-fashioned type, : 
to them the question of divorce is not acade: 
they feel sure that they will sooner or later meet 
some one in whom they will get interested, and 
they want to know how to free themselves fror 
their shackles. Mrs. Sanger’s recent visit 
the Orient is still fresh in their minds; she v 
touted in all the papers, and her ideas 
those of Malthus are widely known to the young 
Chinese, who recognize that over-population 
one of China’s greatest evils. Certainly, too, 
in a transitional period like this for young 
China, many will want to know what life means, 
what new values there are in it, if any, and 
where the “pou sto” may be found. These boys 
are thinking boys. 

Under the caption “Philosophy and religior 
there is not much chosen, or, rather, the cho 
are very scattering. Interest in metaphysics 
not to be expected of these boys, though we 
might have expected more interest in psycho- 
analysis than our list shows, since the diseus- 
sions on this branch of psychology are fre 
quent in the Chinese journals. But Ellis, who 
is known in China, is hardly called for at al! 
At first sight, the large call for “Plato’s Re- 








1924 


y seem to have a philosophical nexus, 
ttraction there is obv iously the word 
Machiavelli’s 


al vbodv. 


“Prince” was not 


pices under “Science” are also scatter- 
he interest in the biographies of scien- 
is keen; not as many ask for the “In- 
to Einstein” as might have been ex- 
Einstein has, however, been translated 
Chinese, and they may already have had 
him. In “Poetry,” too, the choices 

ttering. Dante is more popular than 

- the most popular book is Shakespeare's 
Sonnets As most of these books are called 
by from five to six boys, and as this is 
t the number of those in the poetry section 
he Literary Club, I judge that they are fill- 
their and that the poetry 

re those of a somewhat narrow group. 


libraries, 


M s and epigrams are also not very popu- 
Naturally, there is some choice of proverbs, 
and others, but mostly they want to 
“What 

* and the converse. 


great men have said about 
“The maxims of Na- 
’ interest them because of his outstand- 
place in history; this is intellectual curios- 
In biography their choices are more inter- 
y Most asked 
then follows Tolstoi and finally Lin- 
vhose speeches, with those of Wilson, are 
No one wants the “Life of Jack 
*: two wish to read Renan, and a few 


In history, Hugo’s 


for is the “Life of Bis- 


pular. 
terested in Paine. 
terloo” is the most desired book. 
“Fiction,” I ean not account for the popu- 
of Morris’s “Short Stories”; eleven want 
De Maupassant’s tales are liked by the 










ung of all countries, and the library copies 
This accounts for the choice 
him. In general, the fiction list shows that 


re always out. 
the students are looking for simple and inter- 
esting reading, and are not particular about lit- 
In the division “Literature,” 
however, their choices are better; Goethe’s “Es- 
says on literature and art” are the most called 
tor; Thorean’s “Friendship” comes next, a good 
Montaigne’s “Love” and 


erary 


quality. 


ng in a boy’s school. 
Bacon's “Essays” tie for next place. Voltaire’s 
“Essays” and Huxley’s “Liberal Education” 
keep up the level. Humorous books fall flat. 
There is almost no demand for them. 

\ll in all, the choices show an interest in 
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China’s problems, especially as they relate to 
the 
there is an interest in love and in country; there 


dawning of individualism in the Orient: 


is an interest in thought and education, and, 
especially, in great men, in the Goethes, the Bis 
marcks, the Voltaires of the West. Ambition 
is calling, dreams of greatness arise, the Occi 
dent is the source of new personal ambitions, 
vistas, inspirations. 

Grorce H. Danton 
Tsing Hva CoLLee! 


PEKING 


DISCUSSION 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONFESSION 
FAITH 


In the following brief and perhaps rather 


OF 


dogmatie fashion are stated some of the things 
the 


have tried to 


that a modern school ought to do and 


ideals that it 


exclude matters of mere personal opinion and 


ought to have. I 
include only those factors that are fairly well 


established as scientific facts. 


(1) The aim of publie school edycation is to fit 
boys and girls to make a living and to enjoy the 
things that have eternal value. 

(2) 
of the highest native ability and give them a thor 


We should select as teachers men and women 


ough and extensive training for their work. 
(3) We should closely relate the curriculum to 
practical life. 
(4) We should make the connection betwe« 
school and community real and vital. 
(5) We should emphasize the study 
to-day in all its phases. 
(6) The 
adapted to the lives the children are to lead. 


n the 
of the world 
eurriculum should be 


The 


cease to be merely a pre 


high school 


high school should 
paratory school for higher institutions. 

(7) In most of the school work we should study 
things and not merely about things. 

(8) We should have more laboratory and field 
study. 

(9) We should improve our teaching wherever 
possible by the use of more illustrative material. 

(10) We should teach subjects in their real and 
natural settings so that the proper associations may 
be formed. 

(11) We should put meaning into the subjects 
taught and relate the subjects to one another and 
to life. 


(12) We should secure a real cooperation be 


and should remember 


tween parents and teachers, 
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that the schools belong to the parents and are for 
their children. 

(13) We should eliminate the rubbish from the 
public school curriculum. 

(14) We should eliminate from the curriculum 
all foreign languages, living or dead, except as they 
may be related to specific vocational or professional 
courses. 

(15) Each study in the curriculum should be 
there because of its own inherent, specific worth 
and not because of any supposed transfer value it 
may have. 

(16) We should put into the curriculum more 
nature study in the lower grades and more science 
in the upper grades. 

(17) We should have more and better teaching 
of music and art. 

(18) Special vocational training should be pro 
vided wherever possible. 

(19) Elementary psychology and __ sociology 
should be taught in high schools to give the pupils 
a better knowledge of human nature and of 
society. 

(20) All children should have access to a good 
library, and one of the main functions of the 
schools should be to teach children to read. 

(21) We shqild try to develop in children an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in art and nature. 

(22) Pupils should be elassified according to 
ability so that we can do the best for each child. 
Provision should be made for each child to progress 
as fast as he is able. The curricula should be 
adapted to the varying abilities of the different 
groups. 

(23) We should provide specialized departments 
and curricula for pupils having special abilities. 

(24) We should provide manual and trade 
schools for subnormal children and specialized in- 
struction for children having physical defects. 

(25) The child’s achievement should be com- 
pared with his ability. We should try to secure 
an achievement comparable to ability in the case 
of each child. 

(26) The grade reports sent to parents should 
give the rank held by the child in his class. 

(27) We should be more careful and more exact 
about our educational aims and results, using all 
the means modern science has provided for meas- 
uring and testing the results of our teaching. 

(28) We should provide equipment and oppor- 
tunity for children to fulfill their natural desire 
for manipulation. 

(29) We should teach children to plot learning 
curves showing their progress in acquiring skill 
and knowledge. 

(30) Children should have thorough and exten- 


sive drill in all essential and desirable skills, and 


this drill 


logical laws. 


should be based on well kr 


(31) We should use all incentives fo: 


are scientifically valid and that have no 


effects. 
(32) In 


teaching children how to st 


should teach them to use the most 


methods. 


(33) We should concentrate our edu 


forts instead of scattering them. 


(34) We should raise the standards of 


training. 


(35) Competent physicians should ly 


employed to make physical and medical 


tions of school children. 


(36) The school authorities should see ¢ 


child is put into as good physical cor 


study as is practically possible. Particu 


tion should be paid to hearing, vision, thr 


and all important vital organs. 


(37) Every school should have the ser 


psychological expert, who may be th 


the superintendent or a man employed 
special work. 


(38) The 


schools should take account 


wide sex differences that exist in the deve! 


of children 


(39) The schools should likewise take ac 
the different needs and interests of the two s 

(40) We should consolidate country s 
one means of improving them. 


(41) We should emphasize the importar 


t 


work and should develop high ideals of w 
the products of work. 
(42) We should try to develop the spirit 


democracy, emphasizing real instead of su; 


and ephemeral values. 


W. H. Pru 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


MAKING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


UNTENABLE 


We teachers certainly have more unreasor 


able requirements made of us than the mer 


bers of any other profession. That 








reason why the supply of adequately trained 


teachers is insufficient, and why there 


large a proportion of persons leaving the p 


fession. 


These remarks are prompted by the | 


page 71 of ScHoo. anp Society of Januar) 
in which a superintendent of schools 
York state was reported to have been throu 
dismissal and reinstatement in which “the 


of tobacco’ 


’ 


in 


was the only charge mentioned 





Ni 


a 





ION 





of work would this have been of 

atsoever; we have yet to read 

r doctor or business man who lost 

ecause of “use of tobacco.” 

y 24, the daily press reported a 
ession upon the teachers, in that 
na has forbidden the teaching of 

We do not find that the medical pro- 
regulated by law as to what 
may use; nor the legal profession 
may plead cases; nor the engineers 
ructural materials to be used. We, 

s, are pl ked out as the profession to 

| and bossed by outsiders. 

onder then that many of the teach 

their profession untenable. The honest 

ned teacher expects to be treated as a 
expert, able to choose what he will 

professional work—not as a low 

nt to be bossed by those untrained 
It is all very well to talk about 
e factor as causing a shortage of 
rained teachers, or to lament the huge 
of personnel” in the schools; but 
pe of doings mentioned above, mak 
fession untenable for the teacher 
ense ot professional self respect, are 
he evil situation will continue. 
STEPHEN G. Ricn 


QUOTATION 


“AN INEXCUSABLE SITUATION” IN 


OHIO 


S s of eities and towns in Ohio and 


s of rural school districts find them- 
ery much embarrassed because of lack 
nds to continue their schools the length 
e required by law. Quite a number have 
been closed for the year and hundreds 
hers see no other way in sight. 
ong chain of events that have led up 
pretty mess make a story too long for 
pages. We are astonished to read in the 
newspapers that state and county officials 
ell as loeal school board members seem 
much surprised to find themselves sud- 
facing such a critical situation that the 
ney General depicts in a telegram to the 
r, March 1, the most urgent need of an 


mediate eall to re-econvene the General As- 
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sembly to take care of this great emergency. 
His telegram reads: 

“Large numbers of schools are closing for 
lack of funds. Thousands of children will be 
deprived of schooling which may injure their 
education and cripple them for life. Unless 
you have some plan to open the schools imme 
diately, will you not in this great emergency 
convene the legislature? There is a surplus 
to-day in the state treasury of $22,000,000 
while many school districts are bankrupt. My 
department will gladly assist in preparing 
necessary legislation for immediate relief if the 
legislature convenes.” 

But the Governor is without constitutional 
authority to re-convene the General Assembly 
and that body refuses to meet without a eall 
from the Governor. When the General As 
sembly quit work last spring, almost a year 
ago, it “took a recess for five minutes,” and 
that five minutes has not yet expired, accord 
ing to the clocks in the State House! Polities, 
impure and simple! And tens of thousands of 
innocent children all over Ohio must suffer and 
thousands of helpless teachers must go unpaid! 
There ought to be some way to see that the 
state’s government should function. And there 
IS A way, sure and certain, and the people are 
more and more determined to place the re 
sponsibility where it belongs. 

But the General Assembly was in session for 
several months in 1923 and the present situa 
tion was clearly forecast to it and should have 
been just as clear to its members then as now 
There is no mystery about the present financial 
crisis facing the schools and the cities of the 
state. There isn’t a single condition that was 
not plainly forecast a year ago—even as far 
back as 1911, when we got ourselves into this 
fix by the enactment of the Smith law. That 
was the beginning of a long chain of errors 
which were just as clear then as now to any 
one who dared to study the question honestly, 

The same day the Attorney General sent a 
telegram to the Governor, the State Treasurer 
announced a balance of $35,000,000 in the 
State Treasury, most of which was in the Gen 
eral Revenue Fund. There is a difference be 
tween a balance of $35,000,000 and a surplus 
of $22,000,000. The surplus is what is inter 
esting. Of course, many items and contracts 


are already charged against the balance in the 
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treasury. But it requires from 12 to 18 months A FEDERAL EDUCATION 
receive the money in process of collection BUILDING 


vh taxation, so that by the time all out- 1 — 
; - HE tederal constitution recog: 
standing bills are paid, the state will have Ee 
i - trol of education. [his policy 
«ted more than the sum total of these . 
; : : necessary in view of the impossibilit 
hills so that by that time the surplus will prob : 
. a quate understanding of the 
ably be larger than it is now. That has been - 
roviems D\ 
the history of this surplus ever since the days - : 
. : ; . he states nave 
of Governor Nash, when Ohio thought that a 
; ; “ . education with leg 
surplus of a million dollars was ample and as 
; these are rapidly gaining in qualit 
much as the state could safely handle. <A few ' 1] : ' 
vears ater some state officials fot into serious and me Cee Oe ps r = : 
: . sary to arrange Wavs and means by 
trouble because of this small surplus—not be- : ‘ ' 
_ 1 state leadership may be federated so t 
cause it was small but because it was large. The a ‘ad F ' 
: Wu » cola i y! yetween the 
state prides itself on the fact that the banks - “e a dave on - 
' ments of education, assisted by teac! 
handling our state inactive balances (not daily hool ; ; ; . 
> 5 schoois Ot edueation an normal 
subject to cheeks) are paying from 3 per cent. : \ 
» ee working out plans tor American ed 
to 5.73 per cent. interest and our active bal- ? - 
~ = a” or cooperation between 
ances pay trom 2.06 per cent. to 3.48 per cent. ; " ; 
, at our education Work ma\ 
interest. A sixth grade schoolgirl ean ¢om- that ou = “ , 
' Sor as state S characteristics. 
pute the net profits to the banks on $35,000,000 ee Oe ee . 
» } ’ ley 
~~ eside Coolidge sal >a com! 
at the difference between these rates and the President Co hidg d ti ” 
: . National Education Associatior 
rates which money is loaned to-day. Of ~* tional I ducat 
ee? ' , him seeking his interest in the 
course, the interest the state receives is infi- 
‘ation bill: 
nitely better than the rule that prevailed when ‘ 


state funds were not so loaned and so safe We have worked on the prob! 


cuarded this country for nearly three 
y ‘e have never solved it 
But Ohio would be better off by many mil- We have never solved it. 
, utmost importance to arrive a 
lions a year if she would keep her state surplus 


tion that will be what an Americ 


down to a million dollars, reduee the taxes by 
‘ ucation 1s an appr 


a like amount, and remove temptation from ya P and tl 
‘ nany Of our Cvis, and fT 
those who profit by the present system. ’ 

With a wealth that places Ohio second to no 
state in this great republic, and with a bundle 
of contradictions in our revenue laws and thou- } 5. 1923 
sands of innocent children being penalized by 
the “bone-headedness” of their elders, it would His statement shows that the lead 
seem that out of a sense of self-respect the state general public as well as of pr: 
would proceed speedily to correct this inexeus- work recognize weakness in America! 
able situation. plans. 

As we write this, several eases are being The contribution which the fede: 
heard by the State Supreme Court and it is ment can make toward American ¢ 
hoped that a court mandate may preserve that policy lies in the field of research or 
portion of our State Constitution, Article 6, mental problems which are import 
Section 2, which says: “The General Assembly educational policy of the states. Tl 
shall make such provisions, by taxation or on fundamentals must be done on th 
otherwise, as . .. will secure a thorough and level, and the resulting generalizati 
efficient system of common (public) schools _ verified by positive experiments so 1 
throughout the State.” Certainly, as this man- leaders can rely on them. The state 
date has never been repealed, it should take will utilize these verified generalizat 
precedence over every statute that tends to thus national characteristics will be ¢ 


nullify it—The Ohio Teacher. school work in each state through stat 
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the de rye t ( e coun the ! 
rround tor their state le iersnly 
. . 
The bove out e ¢ indert rs t be 
letad ] } ; } 

a odated ‘ ‘ ex ea ( ul 
according to 1 ‘ e ] é Advice for 
; + ] ] ; +i4 

S eve n é ne ece ed ih vra ude 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
INTELLIGENCE OF CHINESE IN 
HAWAII 


Mi re 913 Chinese « ren, grades 
t to 8, e Sto li isl ve a ta 
curate index he me ul lestir 
was done f ys ne! Non-] Lore 
Menta te ‘ I rndike-Met Read 
Seale Form 3, Thorndike Test of Word Kno 
edge Form A, Kelle lrabue Completion Exer 


cise Alpha, Charters’ Diagnostic Language 
iv Mises ane is A, | rn ] These were 
turned into quotients called 1Q, RQ, VQ, CQ 
nd LQ, respective {ge equivalents to a 

en score were obtained in the lower ages by 
the ise OL ave tandard Above age fi irteen 
variou expecdier ts were resorted to. rhe 
Thorndike-MeCall and Kelley-Trabue manuals 
ot directions ilready conta n such norms ex 
tended into the higher ages. The only norms 


of Word 


rrade 


Test 


wr the Thorndike 


harters’ Test 


available f¢ 


Knowledge and the ( were 


The average age for each grade was 


norms. 


substituted for these grades and then was made 


the basis of the table giving equivalent ages 
tor each seore. This has an element OL error 


inasmuch as age norms are computed on the 


other recression | ne, not the average age tor a 
given score, but the average score for a given 
age. If the average age in grade VIII is 14.5 


the average grade for age 14.5 is probably less. 
In the 


s had to be 


However, the error is not considerable. 


upper age levels the age equivalent 
assumed arbitrarily. It is unfortunate that in 
the test his 


taining an index could not be used. 


Pintner excellent seheme for ob- 


However, 


such an index could not be compared with 


quotients obtained in the other tests, and since 
there were no age percentiles given with any 


of the other tests there was no alternative to 
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R. Q 
\ Q 
{ i) 
t 
7. <o 
L he tota aistribu ne re 
I Q R Q VO 
180-184 
175-179 
170-174 
165-169 ° 
160-164 
155 9 
150-154 2 
145 i 
Ti 44 - 
14 14 
B. ) 9 1 
] ! S l 
125-129 - 
12 124 ) 5 
115-119 12 7 2 
110-114 ; : 
I 109 j 
100-104 +1 p 
i) iy ( AS 7 
G/ 4 65 77 68 7 
S5—S8O 18 75 ‘ 
80-84 4 74 Q 
75-79 2] ‘ 
70-74 21 $4 
65—69 12 24 7 
{ t , ll 
55—59 7 
50 1 9 1 
15-49 
$0—14 l 
N 51 513 51 
M 99.3 88.3 95.4 85.2 
o 17.5 14.1 14.0 
o 77 62 62 
If I may hazard a guess there 
in the next few years many studi ! 
differences which may differ consider 
their conclusions. The I. Q. of the Chines 


instance, may range from 85 to 99 a 
one uses a verbal or non-verbal test. 
is difficult to imagine that different races « 
differ on the same test as much a 


conceivable that different tests v 


ences in superiority between the races. 


better cast away our old blanket con 


racial superiorities and consider supe! 


rather in terms of separate Lunctions 
of functions. 
~ 1 


PercivaL M. 
UNIVERSITY OF Hawall 








